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CONSULTATION ON 
WORK CAMPING 

Since 1953 the Disciples have had an 
active work camp program. In addition to 
setting up from two to five work camps 
of their own there has been close coopera- 
tion with the ecumenical program. Each 
year from six to twelve qualified young 
people have been approved for ecumenical 
work camps abroad and have been given 
scholarship aid to help them to partici- 
pate. 


At the suggestion of the work camp 
committee it was decided to call a consul- 
tation of former leaders and participants 
on work camping among the Disciples of 
Christ. January 2,3, were the dates of the 
Consultation. Thorough discussion and 
evaluation of our work camping program 
- was conducted in preparation for future 
planning and procedures. Among those 
present in addition to the work camp com- 
mittee were: Betsy Barnes, CYF presi- 
dent, Nashville, Tennessee; Bill Barr, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert A. Fudge, Lubbock, Texas; Wallace 
Gentry, Saltville, Virginia; Garlan Hos- 
kin, DSF president, Marion, Iowa; Joe 
Howell (resource person), associate execu- 
tive ‘secretary, Congregational Christian 
Service Committee Inc., New York, New 
York; Joe Ide, All People’s Christian 
Church, Los Angeles, California; Charles 
L. Johnson, Indianapolis, Indiana, Third 
Christian Church; Dick Johnson, College 
of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky; Frank 
Mabee, Ft. Worth, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. T. Nelson, Elgin, Ilinois; Ki Nimori, 
Indianapolis, Ind., (Japan) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Story, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Rhodes Thompson, Daytona Beach, Flori- 
da; Mr. and Mrs. Tom Underwood, Prai- 
rie Village, Kansas. 

The purposes for the Disciples Work 


Camp program as defined by the group 
(Continued on page 9) 
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REFUGEES STILL 


NEED HOMES 

Public Law 85-316 which was signed by 
President Eisenhower on September 11, 
1957, makes available the 18,656 visas 
which were not issued before the termina- 
tion of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. Of 
these visas, 2,500 are to be issued to Ger- 
man refugees, 1,600 to Dutch political ref- 
ugees (from Indonesia), and the remain- 
ing 14,556 to refugee escapees from com- 
munist held countries. 


The World Council of Churches in Eu- 
rope has been interviewing new applicants 
and re-activating Refugee Relief Act cases 
involving people who wish to emigrate to 
the United States. The processing in Eu- 
rope will be the same as that under the 
Refugee Relief Act, but should not take 
more than six or eight months in most 
instances. 


Information on potential emigrants has 
been sent to Church World Service in New 
York and is now available in denomina- 


(Continued on page 9) 


MULTIRACIAL SOCIETY 
INSTITUTES SCHEDULED 
FOR JULY, AUGUST 


Dates have been set for this year’s 
Institutes on the Church In a Multi- 
racial Society at the Butler School of 
Religion, Indianapolis, Indiana, July 
22-August 8; and Brite College of 
the Bible, August 4-22, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


Information may be obtained con- 
cerning attendance and scholarships 
by writing: Mr, Lewis H. Deer, De- 
partment of Social Welfare, UCMS, 
222 S. Downey Avenue, Indianapo- 
lis. 


February, 1958 


KIRBY PAGE 
WORLD CITIZEN 


News that Kirby Page had died of a 
heart attack on December 16, 1957, came 
as a shock to thousands of his friends 
throughout the Christian world. Space 
limitations prevent more than a brief tri- 
bute to the memory of this beloved friend 
of the years. 


Kirby Page was first of all a Christian. 
He took Christ seriously—so seriously that 
everything else in his life was subordinate 
to his faith. Yet it was no narrow faith. 
It was deep and wide and inclusive. Speak- 
ing of him, a younger minister said that 
when Kirby spoke of prayer his hearers 
knew that he himself was a man of pray- 
er; when he talked of deepened spiritual 
life one could see the depths of his own 
spiritual life. Milton Mayer once wrote 
of him that if the Martians should land 
on this planet and demand to see a Chris- 
tian we could point to Kirby Page. 


Kirby’s ministry was unique. In a real 
sense the world was his parish. His early 
ministry in association with Sherwood Ed- 
dy took him to many lands on missions to 
students and laymen; missions that he was 
to repeat many times after that association 

(Continued on page 9) 


It is time to talk about unilateral dis- 
armament! This need not preclude discus- 
sions of multilateral disarmament. It is 
simply to say that the tempo of the arma- 
nents race between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. has now reached such proportions 
and the situation has become so critical 
both in its possibilities for disaster and in 
its possibility for some triggering of the 
conflict, accidental or otherwise, that we 
can no longer wait upon those whose first 
article of disarmament faith is, “We must 
disarm simultaneously or not at all.” 


It is time mow to disarm, separately or 
together, simultaneously or one at a time. 
We have failed for ten years to make any 
headway toward multilateral disarmament. 
As General Omar Bradley has observed, 
“we are now speeding inexorably toward 
a day when even the ingenuity of our sci- 
entists may be unable to save us from the 
consequences of a single rash act or a lone 
reckless hand upon the switch of an unin- 
terceptable missile.” Those of us who are 
sane and sincere have no choice but to 
introduce the question, “why not, unila- 
teral disarmament?” 


What forms can unilateral disarm- 
ament take? 


It can begin with the simple tempering 
of public statements by the official repre- 
sentatives of our nation. Threats, warn- 
ings and boasts may have their place in 
the alleys with a gang of school boys. They 
are singularly inappropriate, irresponsible 
and dangerous on the lips of Secretaries of 
State, administration spokesmen in Con- 
gress and other officials. As they minister 
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| TIME TO TALK ABOUT UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 


to the growth of war hysteria on the part 
of the general public they become a very 
real part of the armaments program. Fur- 
ther as they arouse, antagonize and fright- 
en leaders in other countries they contrib- 
ute still more to the arms race. Temperate, 
conciliatory and considered speech on the 
spart of leaders may not make headlines 
that sell newspapers. They do, however, 
make for peace. Regardless of the lan- 
guage that other leaders may use, the un- 
ilateral disarmament of restrained speech 
is a beginning point for our own leaders. 


Second, unilateral disarmament can 
consist in a series of proposals. Rightly or 
wrongly, Russia has convinced much of 
the world that it is more seriously con- 
cerned with peace simply by the number 
of times it has brought forward some new 
proposal or restatements of old proposals 
which look toward disarmament. Dull, 
inflexible, unreasoning insistence on “my 
ideas as already stated” and on almost 
automatic rejection without any apparent 
exploration of proposals put forward by 
others is conductive only to “the spirit 
of armaments.” A mind to disarmament 
should eventuate in a series of concrete 
proposals to be explored together. Could 
Russia and the U. S. cut their armed 
forces 1,500,000 men each? Should all pro- 
duction of atomic materials be placed 
under the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (in the spirit of the Baruch pro- 
posal) in the future? How about a two 
year agreement to ban atomic bomb test- 
ing? A one year agreement? A nine months 
agreement? A six months agreement? 
These are not very original but let us set 
our best technical minds to dreaming up 
disarmament proposals and on a specified 
day each month, let the State Department 
release its newest proposals to the world, 
inviting others to considerations, discus- 
sion and agreement. 


Third, there are steps of action, which 
the U.S. (or the U.S.S.R. for that matter) 
could take unilaterally inviting the other 
to follow suit. The steps themselves need 
not be world shaking nor represent any 
final solution to the disarmament prob- 
lem. The sole criteria would be—are these 
honest, concrete, discernable steps in the 
direction of disarmament which can be 
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watched by others and which will help 
provide the atmosphere for more complete 
disarmament. For example, let the U. S. 
reduce her armed forces to 2 million men 
and invite Russia to do likewise. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the advantage to Russia if the 
U. S. were to take this first step and Rus- 
sia were not would be negligible. The psy- 
chological effect, however, might be tre- 
mendous. Again let the U. S. announce 
that it was suspending atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb testing for one year’s time and 
ask the Russians to do likewise. Let the 
U. S. offer to open its borders to a U. N. 
inspection team to guarantee its sincerity 
in this respect and propose that the Rus- 
sians do the same. 


If we unilaterally hold our national 
tongue in check, make creative proposals 
and take creative steps the deadening 
weight of cynicism and pessimism might 
be lifted from disarmament negotiations. 
In fact these creative acts might force 
serious consideration of a permanent sys- 
tem for the control of arms through the 
United Nations. But serious consideration 
of a multi-lateral nature will inevitably 
wait until either the United State or Rus- 
sia take steps unilaterally to provide an 
atmosphere for such discussions. 


Beginning the process towards disarma- 
ment requires citizen action. Public opin- 
ion can play an important role, particu- 
larly at a time when there is divisions 
within our government as to a future 
course of action. Such citizen action is rep- 
resented in groups like the National Com- 
mittee for A Sane Nuclear Policy (P. O. 
Box 1750, New York), headed by Norman 
Cousins of the Saturday Review; and the 
American Friends Service Committee (20 
S. 12th Street, Philadelphia). Both groups 
are running full page ads in local papers 
as funds allow and circulating petitions 
to be sent to the President. You can secure 
copies of these materials for study, dis- 
cussion and action. 


The important thing, we repeat, is that 
it is time to start talking and acting uni- 
laterally, if necessary, instead of continu- 
ing to rely on a sterile policy of “my way, 
or not at all.” 

—BartTon Hunter. 


FEBRUARY, 1958 
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Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Committee on National Legislation. 


Your letters are urgently needed to encourage the President and Members of Congress to: 


Y expand negotiations with the Soviet Union and Communist China at all levels on the basis of reasonable and negotiable 


policies instead of stepping up the missile race. 


Y greatly increase rather than decrease the work and influence of the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament and Governor 


Stassen’s disarmament staff. 


Y support expanded economic foreign aid on a long term basis: a $625 million appropriation for the Development Loan 
Fund, the full amount requested for the United States and UN technical assistance programs, and approval of an ade- 


quate loan to India for well conceived projects. 


Y extend the reciprocal trade program for 5 years without crippling amendments. 


SPACE EXPLORATION BRINGS NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR PEACE 


\ new and imperative challenge has now been added to the 
nany complex issues already facing the world—to find ways 
o explore outer space in an international cooperative venture 
or peaceful purposes only. Despite the efforts of each of the 
najor political parties to outdo the other in advocating a 
tepped-up missile program, several of the nation’s leaders are 
mn record as favoring the peaceful development of outer space. 


-resident Eisenhower, in his letter to Marshall Bulganin 
eleased January 12, emphasized and expanded a position put 
orward by Harold E. Stassen during the London Disarma- 
aent negotiations last summer: 


I now make, Mr. Chairman, a proposal to solve what I con- 
ider to be the most important problem which faces the world 
»day: (a) I propose that we agree that outer space should be 
sed only for peaceful purposes. We face a decisive moment 
1 history in relation to this matter. Both the Soviet Union 
nd the United States are now using outer space for the testing 
f missiles designed for military purposes. The time to stop 
; now.” 


ecretary of State Dulles, in a speech at the National Press 
lub on January 16, stressed that the nations missed a great 
pportunity to place nuclear energy under international con- 
‘ol when it was first discovered in the mid-1940’s. He said 
spection under an agreement to control missiles is still 
asible: “And the important thing, perhaps the vital thing, is 
) get into this control business while that is still the case.” 


lay 
. 


enator Lyndon B. Johnson, Senate Democratic Leader, in 
‘Washington speech, January 14, said: “It would be appro- 
riate and fitting for our nation to demonstrate its initiative 
sfore the United Nations by inviting all member nations to 
in in this adventure into outer space together.” 


AN ACID TEST OF SINCERITY 


Agreement to forego further military development of missiles— 
the most crucial and fastest moving area of the arms race— 
would be an acid test of the sincerity of the major powers. 
What are some of the specific steps such an agreement might 
involve? 


@ Inspection and control to determine whether -the 
agreement is being carried out. International inspectors 
free to inspect missile launching bases and other areas, and 
make detailed aerial inspection would undoubtedly be required 
by the West. Secretary Dulles suggested in his January 16 
speech “some kind of international commission presumably, 
and preferably under the auspices of the United Nations.” 


® Internationalization of research on outer space. Such 
a program should be under civilian control, open to scientists 
of all nations, and freed from the shackles of secrecy restrictions. 
As long ago as April 1956, Senator Clinton Anderson of New 
Mexico, in a trail-blazing speech in Rochester, New York, 
suggested that “the race for atomic arms could best be halted 
by having new fields of science developed jointly by all na- 
tions.” In the previous Congress, Senator Anderson proposed 
“creating a world laboratory to serve as a center for advanced 
scientific research,” and additional exchange of scientists and 
scientific information throughout the world (S. Res. 295). 


The success of the International Geophysical Year in mo- 
bilizing international scientific cooperation points the way to 
further cooperation in the exploration of outer space. (See 
Fortune, June 1957, and Senate Document 124, 84th Congress, 
for more information on the I.G.Y.) The Russian and United 
States satellite programs are a part of the 1.G.Y. Hugh Odishaw, 
Executive Director of the United States National Committee of 
the I.G.Y. told FCNL January 21 that: “All countries in the 
I.G.Y. are cooperating not only in the observational program 
but in the exchange of data.” 
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‘How Did I Get In This Box?” 


® Agreement on control of outer space may require 
some concessions by the United States. In his Press Club 
speech Dulles recognized that United States efforts to establish 
control over outer space might be regarded as “sour grapes 

because “the Soviets are a bit ahead of us now perhaps in this 
field, that we are just trying to stop them when they are ahead. 

He assured the group “with complete integrity that there was 
not a vestige of that thinking when we made this proposal. 

To reach an agreement acceptable to the Soviet Union it may 
well be necessary for the United States to give up some of its 
military advantages in another area as a quid pro quo. Inclu- 
sion of the forward bases of the Strategic Air Command in any 
inspection system has been suggested. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTIVITY 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has created a Subcom- 
mittee on Outer Space Propulsion chaired by Senator Anderson. 
Other Subcommittees of the Joint Committee have been hold- 
ing hearings on nuclear rockets and exploration of outer space. 
Two Congressmen have proposed creating a separate commis- 
sion to promote the research, development and operation of 
man-made objects in outer space: H.R. 9966 by Merwin Coad 
(Ia.), and H.R. 9847 by Thomas J. Lane (Mass.) 


Four members have proposed a Joint Congressional Committee 
on Outer Space: S. Con. Res. 53 by Senator Jacob K. Javits 
(N.Y.), H. J. Res. 460 and 489 by Representative James G. 
Fulton (Pa.), H.R. 9668 by Kenneth B. Keating (N.Y.) and 
H.R. 9613 by Overton Brooks (La.). 


OUR UNDERDEVELOPED EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


The beep of Russian satellites has produced a general reap- 
praisal of the American educational system. The President is 
asking Congress to enact a temporary four-year program to 
improve teaching and student opportunities “in the interest of 
national security” with emphasis on science and mathematics. 
The President suggests: 


® Matching grants to enable States and local school systems to 
strengthen science and mathematics teaching in the public 
schools. Matching grants to States for aptitude testing and 
counseling of students. 


@ Approximately 40,000 scholarships to high school graduates, 
with preference to science and mathematics students. 


@ 5,500 graduate fellowships to encourage “more able” stu- 
dents to prepare for college teaching. Grants to help Graduate 
Schools expand capacity. 


@ Federal financing to expand foreign language teaching. 


© Increased funds for National Science Foundation programs 
promoting science education and training. 


$224 million is requested for the above program for fiscal 1959; 
the four year cost is estimated at $1 billion. This cost is to be 
partially offset by cuts in other educational activities. The 
President is “deferring” his previous recommendation for aid 
to school construction. He has suggested that fiscal 1959 
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HERBLOCK in the Washingtin Po: 
j | 


; 


expenditures for library service in rural areas be cut $2.4 
million below fiscal 1958 and aid to local school districts witht 
heavy concentrations of Government employees or military 
personnel be trimmed $11.2 million. 7 


The President’s program is being criticized as: 


Too Restricted. Peace can not be built by scientists alone: 
Nor should science and mathematics be prostituted for the 
purpose of forging more terrible instruments of death. Scien: 
tists should be encouraged to develop a sense of social respon 
sibility such as exhibited by the 18 German scientists who have 
refused to cooperate in the production, testing or use of atoms 
weapons. Improved education is also needed for the less 


gifted child. 


Inadequate. The President emphasizes higher education: 
the basic need is for more assistance at the elementary anc 
secondary level. In 1957 Secretary Folsom of the Departmen 
of Health, Education and Welfare reported that 135,000 qual 
fied teachers were needed in the public schools. At present 1.* 
million children are attending half day sessions or studyii 19 
in substandard buildings. fr 


The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, chai 
by Lister Hill (Ala.) began education hearings January 2 
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POSITIVE ACTION NEEDED IN THESE AREAS 


The Senate has voted to dissolve the Special Subcommittee on Disarmament on July 31, 1958, and turn its 
functions over to the Committee on Foreign Relations. The Committee on Foreign Relations has said it 
will bear “in mind that disarmament must be a matter of continuing concern” and will create “an appro- 
priate subcommittee or other suitable device so that the responsibilities of the Committee to the Senate and 
to the American people will continue to be fulfilled.” Public opinion and world events will largely deter- 
mine whether disarmament studies will be continued in the Foreign Relations Committee or elsewhere. 


This decision is a great disappointment. The Disarmament Subcommittee has had the special advantage of 
drawing its membership from three important Committees Foreign Relations, Armed Services and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. It has had a chairman, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, who is much concerned 
about the problems and possibilities of disarmament. It has had a separate full time staff and budget which 
Subcommittees of the Foreign Relations Committee ordinarily do not have. 


This Congressional action coincides with moves in the Executive Branch to cut back the work of Harold E. 
Stassen’s Special Disarmament Staff. 


On January 13, Congressman Robert L. F. Sikes, Florida, told the House that “it is essential that other nations 
fully understand our statements and trust our motives.” To further world peace and show good faith, he 
suggested that the United States discontinue nuclear weapons testing “for so long as no other nation causes a 
nuclear explosion.” 


The Department of State announced on January 16 that it is willing to lend India “approximately $225 mil- 
lion” to help finance that nation’s lagging economic development program. The United States is also consid- 
ering further measures to assist India in meeting its grain shortage. 


These measures will not meet India’s need, which is estimated at $1.4 billion during the next three years, or 
India’s hopes—India hoped to obtain a minimum of $500 million from the United States. After the Admin- 
istration’s proposals were announced, former Ambassador John Sherman Cooper told the Senate that the “effort 
of India and our relationship to it in terms of support, is crucial in Asia, and to our goal of democratic insti- 
tutions in the world.” He urged the Government to provide “the foreign exchange essential for her success.” 
Senator John F. Kennedy, in an article in the January Progressive has also called for increased assistance to 


India. 


Congressman Francis E. Walter, Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Immigration and Nationality, has 
agreed to hold hearings on the immigration bills carried over from 1957. No major revisions of the basic law 
are expected in 1958, despite the President’s request for prompt enactment of a long term refugee-escape pro- 
gram, extension of permanent status to 32,000 Hungarian refugees, and modification of the national origins 


system. 


Legalization of wiretapping will probably be pushed this year in order to nullify a recent Supreme Court ruling. 
In the Benanti case the Court said that wiretap evidence gathered by State officers acting under State law is 
inadmissible in Federal Courts. The decision has left the strong inference that any State law permitting 
wiretapping is invalid under the Federal Communications Act of 1934. 


Senators McClelland, Ives, Ervin, Mundt, Goldwater, and Curtis have introduced a bill (S. 3013) giving states 
permission to use wiretap evidence, obtained under court order, in solving and prosecuting any crime. Other 
bills (S. 2418, H.R. 8304, H.R. 9937) would permit Federal wiretapping in security cases. The FCNL has 
opposed all wiretapping as a violation of the spirit of the Fourth Amendment, and in the words of Chief 


Justice Holmes, “dirty business.” 


An increasing number of people are objecting to the Cold War restrictions imposed upon travel by the Depart- 
ment of State. Passports are now denied at the discretion of the Secretary and in some instances on the basis 
of secret information. Travel to Communist China, Albania, North Korea, and North Viet Nam is forbidden. 
(For pros and cons of passport restrictions see Saturday Review, January 11.) 


Last summer Senator J. W. Fulbright introduced a bill, S. 2770, which places upon the Government the re- 
sponsibility of establishing “reasonable cause” for denial. No hearings have been scheduled. Hearings are 
expected on Congressman Francis E. Walter’s bill, H.R. 9937. which incorporates present “national emer- 
gency” regulations and makes them applicable to peacetime. The Supreme Court recently agreed to rule on 
two cases challenging the State Department’s right to deny passports on the basis of confidential information 


or because of political beliefs. 
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WALKING HUMBLY AND LOVING MERCY? 


On January 13, the President submitted a budget for fiscal year 1959 with estimated expenditures of $73.9 billion. Here 
are some requests of interests to FCNL readers compared with last year’s appropriations: 


Year ending June 30, 1958 ! 

New Funds Requested 
$37,893,000,000 
1,900,000,000 
900,000,000 
500,000,000 
169,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 


Department of Defense 

Foreign Military Assistance. 
Foreign Defense Support 
Development Loan Fund 

Technical Cooperation 
International Educational Exchange 


Indian Health 


1 Sums rounded to nearest million. 


BILL TO RELEASE C.O. “FROZEN FUND” 
INTRODUCED 


On January 9 Congressman A. S. J. Carnahan (Mo.) intro- 
duced H.R. 9882 to release from the United States Treasury 
$1,407,996.96 earned by conscientious objectors during World 
War II while working for private employers. The money 
would be used for war rehabilitation work, refugee relief and 
resettlement. 


Under the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 approx- 
imately 12,000 conscientious objectors were assigned to work 
of national importance under civilian direction during World 
War II. Of this number, 1,200 men were privately employed 
on dairy farms or in harvesting seasonal crops. From the 
going wage the assignees received an allowance of only $15 
per month, the remainder being paid into the United States 
Treasury. 


At the beginning of the program a “memorandum of under- 
standing” was signed by representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, Selective Service, the U.S. Employment Service 
and NSBRO which included this statement: “It is understood 
that any funds derived from this operation in excess of those 


é Sain, 
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Year ending 
June 30, 19591 
New Funds Requested 
$39,587,000,000 
1,800,000,000 
865,000,000 
625,000,000 
164,000,000 
21,000,000 
43,000,000 


Appropriated 
$35,317,000,0007 

1,340,000,000 
689,000,000 
300,000,000 
130,000,000 
21,000,000 
43,000,000 


2 Does not include $1.3 billion requested in January, 1958. 


funds needed for the personal expenses of the conscientious 
objectors will accrue to and be used by the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors for war rehabilitation work.” 
The money so earned and deposited in the Treasury has re- 
mained “frozen” and unpaid since then because the Comp- 
troller General held that it could not be released without 
enabling legislation by Congress. Carnahan, in introducing 
the legislation, said his bill “would complete an agreement 
which should not be permitted to continue unresolved.” 


The disbursement of the funds by NSBRO (which is the official 
non-government liaison agency between the Selective Service 
System and 47 religious organizations) would be subject to 
the approval of the Director of Selective Service in consultation 
with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey, Selective. Service Director, has been 
active in supporting the proposed legislation. 


H.R. 9882 has been referred to the Claims Subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee. Congressman Emanuel Celler 
(N.Y.) is Chairman of the Judiciary Committee. Members of 
the Claims Subcommittee are: Thomas J. Lane (Mass.), Chair- 
man, Harold J. Donohue (Mass.), Robert T. Ashmore (S.C.), 
Joseph M. Montoya (N.M.), Usher L. Burdick (N.D.), Richard 
H. Poff (Va.), and William C. Cramer (Fla.). 
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\ ON THE PROBLEMS OF ALCOHOL 


ag February 1958 


DOMESTIC ISSUES IMPORTANT 
AS CONGRESS CONSIDERS SPUTNIK 


Church leaders in Washington, D. C., have warned Congress against 
forgetting important domestic issues as it faces the grave chal- 
lenge posed by Russia's scientific advances. 


While the 85th Congress must deal with an overshadowing, much- 
publicized issue, the tendancy of some lawmakers may be to forget 
important legislation on the home front. Though not so dramatic, 
many of these issues are of grave importance and need action this 
year. 


Here, for example, are specific issues in the field of alcohol 
problems: 


Alcohol Advertising 


S. 582 Senator William Langer (R-N.D.) 
H.R. 4835 Rep. Eugene Siler (R-Ky.) 


These bills are practically identical. They would prohibit the 
interstate transportation of alcoholic beverage advertising 
materials. Effect of such a law would be to help eliminate the 
more offensive liquor ad campaigns, particularly radio and TV 
beer, ale and wine commercials. 


Present status: Have been referred to Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committees of respective Houses. No action scheduled thus 
far by House Committee headed by Rep. Oren.. Harris (D-Ark.). Hear- 
ings before Senate Committee scheduled for near future. 


Airline Liquor Service 


Ss. 4 Senator Strom Thurmond (D-S.C.) 
S. 593 Senator Richard Neuberger (D-Oreg.) 


— ioNe(S) 
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Airline Liquor Service (continued ) 


301 Rep. Thomas J. Lane (D-Mass.) 
1009 Rep. John Bell Williams (D-Miss.) 
ill» Rep. Cari nilictun(D Ava) 
. 4502 Rep. Robert Byrd (D-W.Va.) 
. 4954 Rep. Wint Smith (R-Kansas) 


mame 
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All bills are similar. Each would ban alcoholic beverages service 
aboard domestic aircraft as a public safety measure. House of Rep- 
resentatives passed this legislation in 1956, but the Senate failed 
to act before the 84th Congress adjourned. 


Present Status: Bills referred to Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of each House. Senate Aviation Subcommittee held hear- 
ings on Senate measures last August, House sponsors promise action 
on their measures this Session. Support by interested citizens has 
been requested by sponsors of the bills. 


Advisory Committee on Alcoholism 
H.R. 2220 Rep. George Huddleston, Jr. (D-Ala.) 


Bill would establish a Medical Advisory Committee on Alcoholism in 

the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Committee would 
advise U.S. Public Health Service in promoting education on alcoholism 
throughout the Federal Government and the states and establishing 
eliniesutor) the Care ofvalcokholics- 


Present status: H.R. 2220 has been referred to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Thus far, there has been no 
indication that the committee will act. 


WHAT NEXT? 


In Ohio the Department of Liquor Control is getting ready to give 
its state-owned liquor stores a face-lifting. Pastel paints, 
picture windows, tile floors and grained paneling are planned. 
But a rose by any other name...and all that. 


The AFL-CIO is planning a nation-wide program to train bartenders 
in the field of social work. Says Leo Perlis, the union's 
director of community activities, "Bartenders see more people 


with personal problems than social workers do." He's probably 
ia telite 
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KIRBY PAGE... 
(Continued from page 1) 


ended. He was the friend of many Chris- 
tian leaders in all lands. He was a prophet 
of peace in the days when men who spoke 
for peace were regarded as unpatriotic, 
and perhaps subversive. He met his share 
—and more—of opposition from those 
who charged him with being a Socialist, a 
radical, or even a Communist. But when 
men would listen he usually won their re- 
spect, if not their agreement. His audi- 
ence was the whole Christian world; his 
pulpit the editor’s desk, the writer’s study, 
the lecture platform, the conference circle, 
the seminar. He was a preacher to stu- 
dents, to pastors, to laymen, to believers 
and non-believers alike. 


Kirby Page was an ecumenical Chris- 
tian before most Christians knew the 
meaning of the word. He was never in- 
volved in theological discussions and ne- 
gotiations on matters of doctrine and pol- 
icy that are necessary to understanding 
and unity. He just went about the world 
acting like an ecumenical Christian. 


Kirby never cared for money. The in- 
come from his 30-odd books might have 
given him an independent income if he 
had not given so many of them away. He 
told committees his modest daily needs 
when invited to speak and left it to them 
to do the best they could. Kirby trusted 
God and God did not fail, though his de- 
voted wife, Alma, in their later years his 
almost constant traveling companion, at 
times had her faith put to the test. 


My friendship with Kirby dates back 
nearly 40 years. While it was never inti- 
mate in the sense of close personal associ- 
ation, it was of the sort that could be 
picked up each time just where we left off 
the time before, with no sense of having 
to catch up. It was a friendship of com- 
mon faith, common hopes, aspirations, and 
goals. The last time I saw him he said, 

“Well, Jim, it has been a good life, hasn’t 
it?” Kirby ought to know; he lived it! 
—James A. CRAIN. 

Dr. Crain, former Executive Secretary of 
the Department of Social Welfare, UCMS, 
was also former editor of Social Action 
Newsletter. Since retirement from the 
UCMS he has been serving as Executive 
Secretary of the Joint Board of Christian 
Churches of Farris County, Houston, 
Texas. 
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WORK CAMPING... 
(Continued from page 1) 

are: (1) to witness to the world our com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ and to the pres- 
ence of God through a community of love; 
(2) to build the church; (3) to serve hu- 
man need—to help the community feel 
and experience the love of God at work 
among men; (4) to demonstrate within 
its (camp’s) own life the reality of Chris- 
tian community and help it become aware 
of the real Christian Church; (5) to pro- 
vide a place and means of participation 
with God separately and together in His 
ministry to the deepest needs of man; (6) 
to provide a fresh stimulating experience 
that “cracks open” a college student’s 
shell; (7) a work camp is a symbolic ac- 
tion instead of talk only. 


Many helpful suggestions for proced- 
ures in future work camping grew out of 
the two days’ informal discussions. 


—RuvutTH E. MILNER. 


REFUGEES STILL NEED HOMES... 
(Continued from page 1) 


tional offices. Some of the people for whom 
the Disciples are responsible are: 


Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Agelof, age 32 and 
26, now living in Greece. Mr. Agelof has 
had experience as a tailor and radio me- 
chanic. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vortskofski, age 35 and 
28, are Yugoslavian. He has had expe- 
rience as a farmer and locksmith. 


Mr. David-Mirtsa (30) and Mr. Kos- 
tofski (24) are experienced as a carpenter 
and farmer, respectively. They are Ru- 
manians and members of the Orthodox 
Church. 


The Owannes Gadshian family is al- 
ready in the United States but must be 
resettled because of lack of employment. 
Mr. Gadshian would do well as a machine 
operator, and has also had experience a3 
a cook and farmer. He has seven children 
who are looking to American churches for 
help in their present plight. 


To sponsor an individual or family, you 
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INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH EXCHANGE (ICYE) 


The teen-age exchange program is com- 
paratively well known among Disciples 
churches and families. For seven years 
young people from other countries have 
been guests of Christian church families 
in various parts of the United States. 


Plans for the 1958-1959 program call 
for a minimum of 125 students from 
abroad, 16 of whom will be assigned to the 
Disciples. It is hoped that at least one- 
half of these will be two-way exchanges, 
that is, an American youth will go abroad 
to live in the home of the youth who comes 
to live in his American home for the same 
year. The cost of the two-way exchange is 
$1175, which includes $400 for the travel 
and insurance expenses of the foreign stu- 
dent plus $775 to cover travel and insur- 
ance of the American youth going abroad. 


If a church and/or community does not 
have a young person eligible to participate 
in the two-way program it is still possible 
to apply for a foreign teen-ager. The cost 
to the local group is $400. 


The exchange program is one of the 
most lasting and worthwhile projects in 
which a family, a church, a class, or a com- 
munity may participate. It is an excellent 
means for increasing international under- 
standing and good will. Many of these 
teen-agers will hold responsible commu- 
nity, church, and government positions in 
a very few years. The experiences which 
they have as exchange students are bound 
to be reflected in their actions and deci- 
sions. 


Complete information and application 
blanks are available upon request to Mrs. 
Ruth E. Milner, Department of Social 
Welfare, UCMS, 222 South Downey Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

—RutH E,. MILNER. 


must know of a job the head of the family 
can do. The need is great and the time to 


act is now. 
—ELia L. WILLIAMS. 
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FAMILY LIFE WEEK 
MAY 4-11, 1958 


As your church makes its observance 
plans for Family Life Week there are spe- 
cific things your committee can plan to 
do: 


i, Ask a committee member, or mem- 
bers to locate the agencies for marriage 
and family counselling in your community 
or county and obtain information as to 
the services of each. Plan a time for these 
person(s) to bring a report of the findings 
to the committee for their discussion and 
evaluation. 


2. Find out whether the Health and 
Welfare Council of your city, (or the Wel- 
fare Department of your county, often the 
central social service agency in rural or 
county seat town areas) publishes a direct- 
ory of all types of community agencies 
with description of their services: health, 
group work, social services, counselling on 
alcoholism, recreation, etc. 


3. Obtain copies of such a directory, 
and set aside a time for your committee 
to study it in the light of such questions 
as: “Where are specific family needs in 
our community served? What needs are 
being overlooked? With which agencies 
should we begin to develop a working re- 
lationship?” 


4. Discover a person in the church who 
will make it his or her job to know the 
services of the various community agen- 
cies, their phone numbers, and in some 
instances possible contact persons in the 
agency. This person could be most help- 
ful to the minister and others who may 
need to quickly obtain up-to-date informa- 
tion on services available for assistance on 
special family problems; i.e. home nurs- 
ing care, old-age assistance benefits, aid 
to dependent children, services to the alco- 
holic and his family, the mentally or phys- 
ically handicapped, nursing homes for old- 
er persons, etc. 


5. Sponsor presentation of the filmstrip, 
“What Happened to Hannah?”* with 


committees and church groups to spark 
discussion on such a question as “Is our 
church meeting the needs of older persons 
in our membership! in our community?” 
Record the ideas, and areas of need, pre- 
sented in these discussions for follow up 
consideration by your committee. 


* Write the Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS for “suggested local church projects 
designed to meet the fellowship needs of 
older persons in the local church.” 


*Filmstrip available: Rental; $2.50 Audio Visual 
Services, UCMS: Purchase; $10.00 Christian 
Board of Publication. 


“SUCH ISSUES SHOULD 
CONFRONT THE CHURCH..." 


The above quote from one local church 
seems indicative of the response to the 
Study Document on Social Issues circu- 
lated prior to the Cleveland International 
Convention. From 26 states came orders 
for extra copies bringing the total number 
distributed to 7,529 copies. 


“How were they used?”—The request- 
notes indicate they were used in a variety 
of ways. For example; “We propose to 
have certain individuals present the docu- 
ment item by item at our various church 
and auxiliary meetings.” “ ... We want to 
use them in our study groups.” “We want 
to send one to our representative in Wash- 
ington who is a member of this congrega- 
tion.” “We plan to use it for program ma- 
terial for our October CMF meeting, and 
it will be presented to our elders in their 
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~ The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


meeting in September.” “I want to dis- 
tribute copies to every family in my 
church.” “We are distributing it to mem- 
bers of our board and committees on 
World Outreach and Community Service.” 


Here are some typical comments, fol- 
lowing these individual and group studies: 
“Each member of our committee was given 
a copy to study and then we had a group 
discussion on some of the issues. On two 
issues, marked on the enclosed document, 
the committee was split 50-50” “I was 
glad to find that they deal with so many 
issues of social concern.” “.. . It looks as if 
the Disciples of Christ are at last growing 
up in their social concern and responsi- 
bility. Send me 30 copies for discussion 
purposes.” “. . . The proposed statement 
seems to be concrete enough to bring about 
some action by our churches.” “. . . the 
attitude of our laymen is ‘healthy dis- 
agreement.’ They are anxious to register 
their opinions. They would also like very 
much to work out a seminar on Christian 
Social Action.” 


There are many who feel that the com- 
ments made during the pre-convention 
study, coupled with the interest in the 
open discussion of social issues at Cleve- 


land, and the continuing discussions, seem 


to be significantly indicative of a matur- 
ing social concern—a common sense of 
Christian responsibility—and a healthy 
desire to share differences of opinion. 
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